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GOING AND COMING 


B Trains are not as late now in the South. 
We still have a few box-car type coaches (some 
with pot-bellied stoves, or cane seats) but these 
outmoded conveyances are disappearing from 
the main lines. And TVA has helped change 
the mid-south landscape that one sees from 
the train windows. Deep-gulleyed wastelands 
have given way to pine-studded mountain- 
sides, neat green pastures, fields plowed in contour, and 
beautiful recreation areas. Georgia and Alabama _ flatlands, 
where cotton was the crop for many years, have blossomed 
into lush dairy farms and truck gardens. TVA and World 
War II brought new industries to this region, and the daily 
life of the people has been radically altered by the shifts in 
economic control. (See Time Magazine, December 10, 1951) 


& To the college campuses the rise of a New South has 
brought larger scientific research grants from the federal gov- 
ernment, especially the military, and there is a growing de- 
mand by qualified Negro students for equal opportunity for 
graduate and professional training within their own states. 
With realism, the Regional YWCA Council and YMCA Execu- 
tive Committee (in Atlanta, late September) interpreted re- 
cent progress toward racial integration in higher education as 
the result of pressures on the United States to demonstrate 
democracy at home. However, the members voted to place 
special emphasis on helping local Associations in state universi- 
ties (for white students) to prepare for further integration and, 
at the same time, to help all Southern students recognize and 
understand organized efforts, in every state, to compromise 
on the implementation of Supreme Court decisions. 


& In October my travels took me to the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina in Greensboro, and Salem 
College in Winston-Salem. The major question on both cam- 
puses: How can we provide a meaningful religious experience 
for students and faculty members who are confused and afraid 
to face the uncertainties of the future, was discussed at length 
by the planning committee for the February North Carolina 
YWCA Conference. The report of NSCY discussion with Dr. 
John Bennett helped them choose “The Christian’s Role in the 
World Struggle” as their conference theme. 


& Encouraged by the efforts of the new leadership, I returned 
to the ofhce to complete arrangements for the regional con- 
ference planning committees. The word committee is plural, 
for this year the YMCA and YWCA executive groups invited 
the Blue Ridge Conference committee to join them in plan- 
ning one official conference for all Student YMCA, YWCA and 
CA members in the region. The Blue Ridge Conference 
grounds was selected for the 1952 Conference, not only for 
its beauty, but because of the long struggle in the Student 
YMCA and YWCA Councils to open Blue Ridge to the total 
membership of our movements. President Benjamin Mays of 
Morehouse College, (who as a National Student YMCA staff 
member some years ago helped lay the ground-work for this 
historic event) will open the 1952 Blue Ridge Conference with 
the keynote address. One feels both joy and humility in observ- 
ing the conviction with which student and staff leaders are tak- 
ing one more small step toward Christian brotherhood in a region 
so torn by contrast and contradiction of faith and practice. 


& In November, Doris Wilson (my enthusiastic new co-work- 
er) and I made our major fall field trip, to Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Although on weekdays we visited different 
campuses, we spent each Saturday in leadership conferences 
in Nashville, Jackson and Alexandria (Louisiana). On these 
long trips we travel together whenever we can. We laugh 
philosophically when we must use separate coaches and taxis, 
but rejoice that we can now eat together in the diners. 


& One of the highlights of the fall was the Louisiana YMC4. 
YWCA Conference. Earnest Price, YMCA General Secre 
at LSU, worked hard on promoting this second joint YMC. 
YWCA conference. Attendance was more than double Jag 
years conference and we had 100% representation from the 
local Associations. 


B® Perhaps the most hopeful discovery of last fall’s field trip 
was the realization that the YWCA continues to train a vita] 
minority of students, deeply motivated by the freedom to re. 
examine the roots of their faith in an open-minded, non. 
creedal fellowship. Student groups are facing this basic tag 
with realism—and they have not forgotten that the regiona] 
expression of our movements must be an inclusive one, 


Rosalie Oakes 
National Student YWCA Staff Member, Southern Region 
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Editorial 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


In the U.S.A. and in the World 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the world, the nations representing the 
bulk of mankind have agreed upon a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the declaration as “a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations.’ Forty-eight of the then fifty-eight member nations voted for the 
declaration, while ten nations in the Soviet sphere refrained from voting. 


THE BASIC CONCEPT OF THE DECLARATION is that a person has rights 
which are due him as a member of the human race, rather than as a citizen 
of a particular state. This concept stems from the Judeo-Christian faith, even 
though the declaration makes no reference to God as the source of human 
rights. 


ALTHOUGH the Universal Declaration of Human Rights relies on moral force 
alone, it has had great influence in the three brief years of its existence. Sev- 
eral governments have drawn on it in the drafting of new national constitutions. 
Its standards have been influential in the drafting of international agreements, 
such as the peace treaty with Japan. However, the United Nations is now at 
work on a Covenant of Human Rights which will be a multilateral treaty, for 
the enforcement of the principles of the declaration. 


Many of the provisions of the declaration are embodied in the laws of the 
United States, while others are yet to be achieved in this country. (The full 
text of the declaration is given on the next page of this magazine.) 


A MAJOR “CORE” OF ARTICLES in this issue discusses the achievement of 
human rights in the United States and in the world: David E. Roberts shows 
how human freedom stems from God. Winnifred Wygal reviews that epochal 
book The Loyalty of Free Men, by the Washington journalist Alan Barth. Louis 
Joughin defines the nature of freedom in education, and Russell M. Jones out- 
lines steps taken to defend it at Ohio State University, by the religious groups 
there. J. Oscar Lee balances the credits and debits in civil rights in the U.S.A. 


As this is written, the Sixteenth Quadrennial Conference of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement has just closed. In these pages we present a brief report of 
the Conference, and one of the major addresses before the delegates—the one 
by Charles W. Ranson on the Church as the redemptive community. 
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WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of 


freedom, justice and peace in the world, 


WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the 
advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 


highest aspiration of the common people, 


WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, 
as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human 


rights should be protected by the rule of law, 


WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations 


between nations, 


WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter re- 
affirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act to- 
wards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional or in- 
ternational status of the country or territory 
to which a person belongs, whether it be in- 
dependent, trust, non-self-governing or under 
any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty and security of person. 


Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 


Article 6. Everyone has the right to recogni- 
tion everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any 
incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effec- 
tive remedy by the competent national tri- 
bunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or by 
law. 


Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equal- 
ity to a fair and public hearing by an inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunal, in the deter- 
mination of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 
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THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


Human Rights 


Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly at 
its 183rd meeting, held in Paris on December 10, 1948 


and have determined to promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom, 


WHEREAS Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in ¢o. 


operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect foy 
and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of 


the greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 


NOW, THEREFORE, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROCLAIMS this Uni. 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard of achieve. 


ment for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual 


and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights 


and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and international, to 


Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty according to law in a pub- 
lic trial at which he has had all the guaran- 
tees necessary for his defence. 


(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offence on account of any act or omission 
which did not constitute a penal offence, un- 
der national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was ap- 
plicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 


Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon 
his honour and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 


Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country. 


Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case 
of prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 
political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a 
nationality. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his 
nationality. 


Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, nationality 
or religion, have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at 
its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. 


secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their jurisdiction. 


(3) The family is the natural and fundamenta! 
group unit of society and is entitled to pro- 
tection by society and the State. 


Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 


Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or be- 
lief, and freedom, either alone or in commu- 
nity with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 


Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and association. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong to on 
association. 


Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to toke 
part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 


(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or by equiva- 
lent free voting procedures. 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, 
has the right to social security and is entitl 
to realization, through national effort and in- 
ternational co-operation and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 
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Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to pro- 
tection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favourable remuneration ensuring for him- 
self and his family an existence worthy of hu- 
man dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, 
by other means of social protection. 


(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 


Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 


(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 


special care and assistance. All children, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy 
the same social protection. 


Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made gen- 
erally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 


(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 


Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely 
to participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts and to share in scien- 
tific advancement and its benefits. 


(2) Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the moral and material interests resulting 


from any scientific, literary or artistic produc- 
tion of which he is the author. 


Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be 
fully realized. 


Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law solely for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and re- 
spect for the rights and freedoms of others 
and of meeting the just requirements of moral- 
ity, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may 
be interpreted as implying for any State, group 
or person any right to engage in any activity 
or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 


DAVID E. ROBERTS, professor in New York’s UnionTheological Seminary, says that man cannot eman- 
cipate himself by climbing “a ladder of good resolutions”; freedom comes through fellowship with 


God, who forgives us: 


THE political and moral meanings 
of the word “‘freedom” are on every- 
one’s lips; but the full religious 
meaning is often forgotten. In poll- 
tics we are troubled about how we 
can protect democracy against its 
enemies, without undermining the 
liberties we seek to safeguard. In 
morals we are troubled about how 
to protect society against corruption 
and license, without undermining 
the creativeness and the responsi- 
bility of the individual. But some of 
us fail to realize how much our cur- 
rent perplexities may be due to the 
fact that these freedoms have been 
cut adrift from their Christian 
anchorage. 

For example, we tend to think of 
men in the mass. We read the re- 
sults of a political poll, and we pic- 
ture the voters as though they were a 
school of fish swimming this way or 
that. We forget that each 
vote represents a_ personal 
decision. Or we make gen- 
eralizations about Jews and 
Negroes, forgetting that each 
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person is an individual. Or we teel 
that since everybody in the neighbor- 
hood is buying a television set, we 
must buy a television set. Some forms 
of “mass” thinking are fairly harm- 
less; but other forms of it are among 
the most ominous evils of our times, 
and they threaten the dignity and 
independence of the individual at 
home as well as abroad. 


CONCEPT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Where did this conception of the 
individual come from? How did it 
gain a foothold in western civiliza- 
tion? In large measure the answer 
is, The Bible. And this answer poses 
the question: Can freedom, in the 
fullest sense, endure if faith in God 
be lost? Can freedom endure when 
men put their final trust in technol- 
ogy, economic systems and military 
power—apart from obedience to 


FREEDOM STEMS FROM GOD 


God and as substitutes for belief in 
God? ‘The events of our own genera- 
tion indicate that when men deify 
their own powers what they find is 
not freedom but slavery—slavery to 
their own monstrous creations: the 
State, the System, the Party, the 
Bomb. ‘Thus modern life presents a 
curious mixture. On the one hand 
we are confident that we are quite 
capable of running the universe. On 
the other hand we feel like weak 
victims of mass forces which are 
utterly beyond our control. 

In the midst of this confusion be- 
tween pride and fear, it is worth 
turning to the New Testament, for 
it has something definite to say 
about how man can be both respon- 
sible and enslaved at one and the 
same time. It takes for granted that 
the individual is the source of his 
own actions; but it also discerns that 
the individual needs a con- 
version which he cannot pro- 
duce on his own power. In 
other words, man’s freedom 
leads to misery when he tries 
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to use it for self-centered purposes; 
he can find perfect freedom only in 
the service of God. But this means 
that true freedom comes to us as a 
gift; we receive it on God’s terms in- 
stead of ours; we enter into it only 
when we are so mastered by God’s 
love that our own stubborn wills 
have been won over to His Spirit. 


FREEDOM FROM WHAT? 


From what, more exactly, does 
man need to be freed? In Romans 
8:1f. St. Paul writes: ‘There is 
therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and 
death.” In a sense these verses sum- 
marize the whole of the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning freedom. 
We need to be made free from sin, 
law and death. These are old-fash- 
ioned words, which some people re- 
gard as morbid; yet the realities 
these words point to are certainly 
still operating today. 

Let us discuss them in ordinary 
language. You and I are continually 
falling short of love and rebelling 
against it. We do many selfish things, 
and, acting in concert with large 
groups of other men, we are caught 
in the midst of wicked and tragic 
events. But we will never under- 
stand our predicament if we look 
only at the deeds themselves. The 
deepest cause of our trouble is to be 
found in a condition of the human 
heart, out of which all actions pro- 
ceed. This condition the Bible calls 
“sin,” and it means that human 
nature itself needs to be transformed. 
The churches catch only a fraction of 
this truth if they spend all their 
energy trying to fight particular 
“sins” instead of concentrating upon 
that inner condition which is the 
abiding cause of evil. 


FUTILITY OF LEGALISTIC RULES 


Whenever a man realizes the 
seriousness of this problem, it is 
natural for him to try to devise a 
remedy. Usually his remedy turns out 
to be a set of rules. Finding himself 
trapped, as at the bottom of a dark 
well, he decides that he will make a 
ladder of good resolutions; he hopes 
by strenuous effort to force himself 
up, rung by rung, until by the time 
he reaches the ladder’s top he will 
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have made himself righteous. Notice 
that this “‘legalism’’ does not treat 
either morality or religion lightly. 
It takes moral failure so seriously 
that it imposes a rigid discipline; 
and it takes God so seriously that it 
forbids man stand in His presence 
until his defects are overcome. 

Yet it was precisely this sort of 
legalism against which St. Paul re- 
volted, and against which Martin 
Luther revolted when he wrote about 
the freedom of the Christian man. 
They saw that a man cannot climb 
out of a well unless his ladder 1s 
fastened at the top. Indeed, it is as 
though man had broken his legs 
when he fell into the well. Therefore 
if he must be able to drag himself 
upward before he can see the sun 
again, he is doomed to darkness. 
Only if Someone from above will 
come down to him in the midst of 
that darkness and help him upward 
to the light, has he any hope of salva- 
tion. ‘hese men had tried the other 
way, and it didn’t work. One of them 
had followed the law all his life; 
but in the end he could only say of 
it: “OQ wretched man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” The other man had 
been a devout monk, surpassing 
most of his fellows in good works 
and stern discipline; and yet he also 
knew that his heart was not right 
with God. 

But why does St. Paul link this 
bondage to sin and the law with 
death? Is it not obvious that every- 
one is going to die, the good as well 
as the bad? How can sin make death 
either more or less inescapable? What 
he meant is that a self-centered exist- 
ence, enslaved to a bad conscience, 
not only ends in death; it is death, 
because it is separation from God. 
It is hell on earth. And so long as 
we are shut off from divine forgive- 


ness, so long as our human relation. 
ships are lacking in love and ho 
life goes by as a terrible, frustrating 
curse. All our labors, aspirations 
and friendships lead, in the end, to q 
blank wall. Only by experiencing 
the trustworthiness of God in fel. 
lowship with Him now, can we know 
that He is trustworthy eternally. And 
when we have learned to put the 
present in His keeping, then oyr 
fears of death disappear too. 


IS EMANCIPATION POSSIBLE? 


We have seen what we need to be 
freed from. But how can we believe 
that this emancipation is possible? 
Only a deepened awareness of human 
need can lead to a deepened aware. 
ness of the Christian answer. That 
answer is that in Christ God Himself 
has come down to men, into their 
darkness and failure. He descends 
into the pit of human guilt in order 
to raise men up into the light. In 
Christ, God takes upon Himself the 
burden of human wickedness, and 
the weight of that burden is to be 
measured by the suffering on the 
Cross. God acted in Christ, instead 
of standing aloof trom human need, 
saying, in effect, “You must climb 
out into the sunlight before I will 
look upon you again.” This is the 
Gospel. This is what enables us to 
say: ‘Through freedom, Christ has 
made us free.” 

If this Gospel is true, then the 
basis of freedom is to be found, in 
the first instance, not in ourselves, 
but in a Person who comes into 
human life. That is why, when we 
try to define freedom merely by 
looking at our own moral and politi- 
cal arrangements, we are overlooking 
its foundation. Our earthly freedoms 
can be nourished only through fel- 
lowship with a forgiving God. 


DO CHURCHES SAFEGUARD LIBERTY? 
But this freedom which comes to 
us originally as a gift can continue 
to work in the Church through the 
Holy Spirit. St. Paul writes in Il 
Corinthians 3:17, “Now the Lord 
is the Spirit; and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” There- 
fore it is of the utmost importance 
that we scrutinize our own churches 
and other churches, asking whether 
they genuinely safeguard liberty. 
Amidst the various conflicting claims, 
let us ask: “Which point of view, 
acknowledging that saving power 
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comes from God alone, therefore 
ascribes final authority to God alone, 
instead of to any man, any institu- 
tion, any hierarchy? Which point of 
yiew opens the Bible to all men to 
be read under the freedom-giving 
guidance of the Holy Spirit?” Un- 
less, in an open and gentlemanly de- 
hate, Protestants can show that they 
do superior justice to religious as 
well as political freedom, they do 
not deserve to win. 

Christian freedom begins with the 
new life in Christ as continued 
through the Church by the work of 
the Holy Spirit. But it does not end 
there. It reaches fruition only as this 
new life is carried out into the sur- 
rounding world. It reaches fruition 
only in love for the neighbor, with 
all that implies. When a man has 
been released from self-centered fears 
and a paralyzingly bad conscience, 
when he has learned to put final 


trust in God’s power instead of his 
own, then that man has been set free 
for service to others. And to serve 
men as Christ did means taking our 
place alongside them “while they are 
yet sinners’ instead of passing self- 
righteous judgments of condemna- 
tion. There have always been many 
people, including church people, 
who have found this difficult to un- 
derstand. It seems to leave the gates 
wide open for the encouragement of 
evil. But the point is that the Gospel 
rises above legalism because it has a 
much better and more effective 
remedy for evil. It awakens men to 
their need for divine forgiveness, and 
then it tells where we can find that 
forgiveness, by pointing to Christ. In 
the long run this is a “better” and 
“more effective’ answer the 
evils and tragedies of life, for until a 
man’s heart has been transformed 
his actions cannot really be good, 


and he cannot really serve God and 
his neighbor, no matter how well he 
may conform outwardly to the moral 
standards of his society. 


WE CAN FIND LIBERATION NOW 


Therefore let us be of good cour- 
age. Nothing can destroy that free- 
dom which is given to us by God in 
Jesus Christ. This remains, whether 
we think of sin, law or death; and 
whether we think of them in terms 
of personal suffering or in terms of 
political catastrophe. This remains, 
despite the barriers of nation, race 
and class, drawing men into a uni- 
versal fellowship. Because the foun- 
dation of our freedom is in Christ, 
we can endure struggle and defeat 
with humility and hope. Because the 
foundation ot our freedom is in 
Christ, we can find liberation now 
in the service of a fellowship of 
sacrificial love. 


LOYALTY FREE MEN” 


A Review-Article by WINNIFRED WYGAL 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN! 
is one of America’s best books of 
1951. All Juniors and Seniors in col- 
lege who at times indulge in that 
not too popular indoor sport of 
thinking ought to find a place in 
their reading for this discussion of 
freedom, democracy and loyalty by 
young Alan Barth, a journalist in 
Washington, D. C. 

Perhaps, before reading farther, the 
reader had better turn to SPAN (on 
page 24) and read Help to End 
Character Assassinations in Congress, 
for a statement of the issues for 
which Mr. Barth’s book furnishes 
factual and background material. 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, ]r., of 
the Harvard Law School, in a Fore- 


1THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN—Alan 


Barth. Viking Press, 1951. $3.00. 


word which is in itself a masterpiece 
of fact and opinion, gives these 
reasons for the importance of this 
book: (1) Mr. Barth “gives us a 
fresh and persuasive presentation of 
the strongest arguments for the de- 
termined maintenance of freedom 
of thought and speech in a self-gov- 
erning country like ours” and (2) 
“he tells us what has been going on.” 
Says Dr. Chafee, “Our age badly needs 
to learn anew the _ indispensable 
values of liberty of public opinion 
by hearing them stated in its own 
language and in the context of 
familiar facts.” This idea seems very 
impressive to this writer because so 
often we view the great notions of 
liberty which have come down to us 
from the Magna Carta as so axio- 
matic that we fail to review them 


in the new context of our own times 
and even regard them as boring or 
at best take them for granted in a 
way which kills their vitality. 

Dr. Chafee points out that Alan 
Barth is a research scholar who has 
dug out relevant facts and events in 
the pursuit of Thomas Jefferson’s 
ideal “that the only right way to 
combat bad opinions is by good 
opinions and not by punishments.” 
Unfortunately, the present temper in 
the United States does not reflect 
the Jeffersonian ideal. Our whole at- 
titude toward the man who dares to 
disagree with us is punitive. Says 
Barth, later in the book, “Tolerance 
of diversity and faith in the demo- 
cratic process are giving way to re- 
liance on the quarantine of hostile 
doctrines.”” And again: “The tech- 


“Nothing that the agents of Communism have done or can do in this 
country is so dangerous to the United States as what they have induced 
us to do to ourselves.”.—ALAN BARTH IN The Loyalty of Free Men 
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niques of freedom have kept us safe 
and made us strong. To forsake them 
now is to forsake the most vital ele- 
ments of national defense.”’ 


CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 

Is it inherent in human frailty 
that we can become so confused as to 
turn a good idea inside out without 
discovering that we have done so 
and thereby lose it? A case in point 
is that, in our desire to strengthen 
the defense of our country—a laud- 
able desire certainly—we have be- 
come repressive and are in danger of 
losing our greatest strength, which 
is our devotion to the rights of the 
individual. Somone has said that 
people (and I fear nations) become 
like that which they hate. With one 
accord we hate the repressions of 
Russia and the totalitarianism which 
befogs this period in history, yet we 
are tempted into some imitation of 
that very repressiveness in our wholly 
desirable effort to protect our country 
from evil. Who shall deliver us from 
this confusion? Mr. Barth and Mr. 
Chafee go a long way in doing so. 
Says Barth: “Nothing that the agents 
of communism have done or can do 
in this country is so dangerous to 
the United States as what they have 
induced us to do to ourselves.” 

One of the most important con- 
clusions reached by these analysts 
of our present struggle toward loyalty 
and public purity is to point out the 
hazards of an investigating ‘“‘com- 
mittee which possesses so much of 
the power of a court and yet does not 
behave like a court.’ Political par- 
tialities do not impede a regular 
legal process at its best, whereas we 
have seen the power of partisan 
politics to obfuscate justice. One has 
but to mention the part which kleig 
lights, cameras and television have 
been taking in the Senate and House 
committee hearings to sense the force 
of this point. | 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 

Mr. Barth proceeds with the great 
restraint he advocates to others. For 
example, in his chapter on “The 
Communist Problem” he documents 
the dangers to our country from the 
internal activity of communist party 
members and agrees with the per- 
plexity of the problem for our gov- 
ernment. He feels, as we all do, that 
the difficulty must not be glossed 
over. He cites what he calls “two 


The Lincoln Memorial—and a 
member of the Washington 


tough facts”: (1) “The Soviet Union 
is today pursuing expansionist and 
aggressive policies and Americans 
would be fatally short-sighted to pre- 
tend ... that these policies do not 
imperil them,” and (2) “The Com- 
munist party of the United States 
is an instrument of Russian foreign 
policy ... if not directly controlled 
by orders from the Kremlin it is at 
any rate so responsive to the aims 
and changing directions of the Rus- 
sian Politburo as to make the dis- 
tinction academic.” After a factual 
report of the rise and activities of 
communism in America, the author 
assures us that the American republic 
will withstand all the Communist 
party can teach or do or has done to 
undermine that republic. Loyalty to 
the United States consists most vi- 
tally, perhaps, in a faith that given 
their chance, in accordance with the 
pattern of American democracy, 
“the Communists will never have 
their way.” 

Space prevents adequate comment 
upon other fascinating chapters. 
The press comes in 
for an intelligent anal- 
ysis of its methods, in 
“Punishment by Pub- 
licity.’’ A chapter 
which university stu- 
dents will read with 
keen interest is en- 
titled “Universities 
and Intellectual Free- 
dom.” An_ excellent 
chapter deals with 
“Science and Secrecy,” 
and another with the 
FBI and its strengths 
and weaknesses for 
its mammoth job. 


UTILITY OF FREEDOM 


The concluding 
chapter, “The Utility 
of Freedom”’ is a rea- 
soned discussion de- 
signed to extricate us 
from our confusion 
concerning ways to 
preserve and enhance 
freedom and how to 


Citizenship Seminar 


direct our uses of it. The authors 
theme is, “To forbid disloyalty jg tp 
let it triumph.” “Let us face the req} 
dangers with the techniques of free. 
dom. These techniques have kept 
us safe and made us strong. To fo,. 
sake them now is to forsake the 
most vital element of national de. 
fense.”’ 

Throughout his book Mr. Barth 
stands for legal and constitutional 
processes and for free expression of 
public opinion so that by the slow 
but invincible operation of  trye 
democracy, evil is expunged and 
justice and civil rights are enhanced 
As young Christians who face the 
serious business of citizenship, mem. 
bers of the Student Christian As. 
sociation Movement and other read. 
ers of this magazine bear an enor. 
mous responsibility to be fully in. 
formed on the civil rights issues with 
which America is confronted today, 
and to pray and think with the 
clarity which can come only from 
intelligence, honesty and_ spiritual 
insight. 
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LOUIS JOUGHIN, College Professor and Director of Research for 
The American Civil Liberties Union, defines 


COLLEGE students in 1952 seem 
ynusually patient and humble. They 
ask only for a portion of knowledge, 
q little time, and a chance to hope 
for peace. Perhaps they should de- 
mand more; perhaps, among other 
important claims, they should insist 
on less nonsense and more honesty 
in the use of words which they are 
expected to live up to and to die for. 

Take the word “freedom.” Russia 
blandly frees the people of Central 
Europe, and Peron frees the workers 
of the Argentine. The United States 
guards the freedom of this country 
by imposing security measures which 


Scatch few spies but harass and insult 
Bpatriotic Americans. Or, coming 
mclose to home, take “academic free- 


dom.” 


BWHAT IS FREEDOM IN EDUCATION? 


Academic freedom is a tired phrase 


Bwhich has something of a pedan- 
Stic flavor. It is probably better to 
Bialk about “freedom in education.” 


And since time and blood are both 


precious, and now only too patently 
Sine same thing, this particular game 


of talk can best begin with a 


Sprutally explicit definition: 


Freedom in education is the 


Biiberty of both teacher and student 
Bio study facts and ideas about the 
Bphysical world and human society 
Swithout any limitation except that 
Bimposed by intellectual honesty. If 
@etnis freedom is denied a teacher or 


student within the walls of a school 


Bor college, he will lose his faith in 
Shimself and the work of his mind 
Swill be barren. If, because he is a 
Steacher or student, the world without 
eregards him with suspicion or sub- 


fects him to special tests and regula- 
lions, he will live in fear. And a 


fearful mind is a sick mind. 


How difficult it is for men olf self- 


Sih interest and untrained passion to 
rfomprehend the meaning of intel- 
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Freedom Education 


as the liberty of both teacher and student to study facts 
and ideas about the physical world and human society without 
limitation other than that imposed by intellectual honesty 


lectual honesty, and to place corpo- 
rate knowledge above individual 
survival! Nevertheless, in principle 
and in fact, knowledge and honesty 
must rule our lives if democracy 1s 
to survive. Although democracy 
shares with other good systems the 
aim of serving well the many, it is 
the peculiar glory and challenge of 
democracy to require that its goal 
shall be reached by the judgment 
and labor of the many themselves. 
And clarity of judgment or efficiency 
in action is possible only to a people 
trained in free and honest thinking. 


NEW THINKING ON FREEDOM 
IN EDUCATION 


Freedom in education is clear 
enough as a general principle but it 
will be helpful to review the par- 
ticular areas in which it is currently 
being re-thought and extended. 

First, teachers are seeing more 

clearly than before that the main 
battle is for freedom of the mind. 
A specific controversy over an indi- 
vidual teacher's classroom work, his 
tenure, or his life as a citizen pre- 
sents merely a tactical problem; the 
final aim must always be the educa- 
tion of the community to the im- 
perishable value of unfettered 
thought. 
Second, freedom of the mind is 
useless verbiage unless it functions 
within an institution which is itself 
an example of democracy. Freedom 
cannot exist if it is subject to ephem- 
eral political and social prejudices— 
whether they are expressed by the 
leaders of an irritated community or 
through the regulations of an un- 
easy governing board. Nor can free- 
dom have any meaning if it must 
yield to the self-serving authority of 
a dictatorial administrator, to the 
vested rights of teachers’ associations, 
or the traditional pedagogical domi- 
nance over long-suffering students. 


Third, as freedom in education 
grows in stature as a principle, both 
teachers and students understand 
better the inseparability of freedom 
and responsibility. They are claim- 
ing a high privilege—the freedom 
of the expert to be the judge of his 
own work—and they must be worthy 
of the trust which validates that 
claim, 

Fourth, although freedom in edu- 
cation has its origin in the defense 
of teachers’ rights, it is by now 
obvious that this freedom should 
permeate the whole _ educational 
system, and that students should re- 
ceive an equal benefit. We need to 
study intensively the problem of the 
declining line of authority in educa- 
tion: the change in attitude which 
develops from the period of ines- 
capable authority exercised over the 
helpless infant, to the point when 
the adult citizen leaves college com- 
missioned to do his life’s work. 

And fifth, a decent modesty should 
continually remind us of the new 
light which has been thrown upot 
the inevitability of bias. A great 
American anthropologist happens to 
believe that monogamy is appro- 
priate and essential to our culture, 
and that a marriage which is both 
intense and cultivated is a noble 
accomplishment. Much of this belief 
rests upon his bias as a man. But his 
function as an anthropologist is to 
examine objectively the various in- 
stitutional types of sexual contract. 
That is his work as a teacher. 

Since bias exists, teachers are learn- 
ing to relate their private views to 
the problems under discussion, to 
define the degree of authority with 
which they can speak, to state the 
fact and nature of their personal 
opinion, and to show genuine cour- 
tesy to the sensibilities of their stu- 
dents. The mature teacher tells the 
whole truth. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


Teacher and student may recog- 
nize the existence of bias, but will 
the world do as well? This is an age 
of unreason. The man who is pas- 
sionate finds allies, or at least gets 
the respect due an enemy. But the 
true teacher or student, the prac- 
titioner of objectivity, emerges as the 
universal suspect—the potential trai- 
tor to every faith. Consequently, he 
and fis faith, faith in the efficacy of 
untrammeled thought, be 
crushed. 

A high school principal of un- 
blemished record finds that his re- 
ligious views do not permit him to 
salute the flag; his township dis- 


Religious Groups 
Defend Freedom 
of Speech at 


Ohio State 


ON September 4, 1951, the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, declared: 

“That the President shall establish 
procedures under which all proposed 
invitations to speakers appearing on the 
University campus or under University 
auspices shall be submitted to his office 
for clearance ten days prior to the ex- 
tension of the actual invitation by the 
individual, department or college con- 
cerned.” 


This action apparently stemmed 
from the appearance in early July of 
Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia Un1i- 
versity on our campus. Some vocal 
opposition to Dr. Rugg’s contro- 
versial talks was played up by local 
papers; then the Governor asked the 
Board of Trustees to investigate. 
Their action followed soon after. 


WAVE OF OPPOSITION 

The action of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees stirred up a gigantic wave of 
public opinion, pro and con. Begin- 
ning as a local situation, the incident 
soon took on state-wide and nation- 
wide proportions. Spotlighting the 
whole situation was the announce- 
ment (from the campus chapter of 
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charges him after years of faithful 
service. An entire state is forbidden 
to use a splendid textbook because 
dishonest critics use the heinous de- 
vice of partial quotation to distort 
the book’s quality. A campus news- 
paper is ordered to concern itself 
with ‘“‘college affairs’’ and to leave 
the problems of the world to the pro- 
fessional journalist (our college men 
are old enough to fight in battle but 
not old enough to debate the reason 
they may die). There is no end to the 
catalogue of stupidities chargeable 
to the fear and anger of those who 
cannot face the bright light of truth. 

And so we come to the grim final 
fact about freedom in education. 
This freedom is not for weaklings. 


the Fellowship of Reconciliation) that 
Cecil Hinshaw, a lecturer for the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and a capable exponent of the paci- 
fist position, had been refused per- 
mission to speak on campus. No 
reasons were given for this reiusal, 
but disloyalty to the government was 
implied as a major reason for han- 
ning speakers from the campus. 

Almost over-night a new wave of 
opposition to the ruling arose. ‘The 
university faculty, professional socie- 
ties, labor unions, newspapers, 
churchmen, and many other groups 
and individuals protested loudly. 
Scheduled meetings of professional 
societies on the campus and in town 
were canceled. The faculty acted as 
a mighty force against this threat to 
academic freedom. ‘The campus 
newspaper editorialized the action of 
the trustees as “a great mistake.” ‘The 
campus religious groups, feeling 
keenly the violation of a basic prin- 
ciple in the ruling, lifted their voices 
in Opposition. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS AT OSU 
On our campus we have: 


The Student Council for Religious 
Affairs (SCRA): representatives of 22 
denominational and faith groups, in- 


cluding the YMCA and YWCA. 


University Religious Council (URC): 
staff workers and ministers. 

University Advisory Board (UAB): 
named by the president of the university 
and consisting of representatives of the 
SCRA, the URC, the faculty, and the 
university administration. Advises the 
president of the university in the field 
of religious activities. 


The teacher or the student who ex. 
pects the educational world to offer 
him security has not read the lesson 
of history. However much he ma 
desire a paradise which will foster 
him through his educational experi- 
ence, he is not likely to find it in this 
age of revolution. Nor should he 
All of us must first qualify for life 
as men and women. One of the great 
scholars of all time has put the 
challenge to us in these words: “] 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and 
heat.”’ 


STUDENTS ACTED PROMPTLY 

SCRA prepared a resolution op. 
posing the trustees’ action and pre. 
sented it in the Student Senate; the 
Senate asked its members to take the 
matter back to their respective or- 
ganizations, for study and _ action. 
The student government body incor- 
porated the ideas of the SCRA’s 
resolution into one of its own, which 
it forwarded to the Board of Trustees. 
Also, a committee of six, including 
the ist Vice President of the YWCA 
and President of the YMCA, was ap- 
pointed to submit an alternative pro- 
posal to the trustees on behalf of 
students. After a series of meetings 
the committee met with the Board of 
Trustees in its November meeting. 
In the meantime, student interest 
had been really aroused. So much so 
that a question, included on the bal- 
lot for Homecoming Queen, gave 
students an opportunity to express 
themselves on the action of the 
trustees. Of the votes cast, 2,986 were 
opposed, and only 636 were in favor. 
Another display of courageous stu- 
dent action was seen in the fact that 
some of the religious groups invited 
Dr. Hinshaw (after he had _ been 
barred as a speaker on campus) to ap- 
pear at their centers. Thus he spoke 
in meetings called by the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship, the Albright-Otter- 
bein Student Fellowship, the Wesley 
Foundation and the Baptist Student 
Center. Had not Hinshaw’s schedule 
been so full, others would have in- 
vited and heard him also. 
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ISSUE OF RELIGION-IN-LIFE WEEK 

Concerned for the preservation of 
the idea of ‘‘social criticism,” the URC 
considered what it should do about 
Religion-in-Life Week. The Week 
had been planned as a cooperative 
project, with the University Ad- 
visory Board, for the week of Jan- 
vary 11-18, 1952. URC action was 
again clear and responsible, in a 
resolution which included _ these 
words, “The principles of personal 
and religious freedoms, symbolized 
by Religion-in-Life Week, are in 
jeopardy as long as the present policy 
of screening is in force. We cannot 
in good conscience lend ourselves to 
the continued planning of this pro- 
gram and to the possible imputation 
of loyalty to which some of the 
speakers may be subjected.” 

This action of URC was submitted 
to the Board of ‘Trustees at its Octo- 
ber 15 meeting, but not before the 
faculty chairman for Religion-in-Life 
Week had resigned. At this time 
about the only thing the trustees did 
was to pave the way for subsequent 
meetings of a group representing the 
faculty with the Board to work on 
the problem. In view of this the 
URC stood by its action, but made 
clear at every point that it was con- 
cerned about the spiritual life of the 
campus community. 

Because of the close relationship 
with the UAB, the URC, whenever 
it took action, passed it on to the 
UAB in the hope that this body 
would see fit to give its support. This 
was done in a meeting on November 
27, when the UAB (of which this 
writer is a member) decided to seek 
a conference with the president of 
the university for the purpose of 
interpreting to him our true feel- 
ings in the situation. 


NEW RULING: BUT IS IT FINAL? 


On December 1oth the Ohio State 
University Board of Trustees issued 
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Campus, Ohio State University 


a new interpretation of the original 
rule which, in essence, restores to 
the faculty and student groups the 
responsibility of selecting and ap- 
proving speakers. ‘The Board’s action 
reads in part: “The responsibility 
for initiating an invitation to an 
individual to speak on the campus 
or under University auspices and the 
determination of the fitness of such 
an individual to speak under such 
circumstances is now and has always 
been primarily a faculty responsi- 
bility subject to university adminis- 
trative procedures.” 

A far cry from the original ruling, 
this new action still does not clear 
the air of the taint of misguided 
patriotism which prompted the origi- 
nal rule. Speaking editorially (De- 
cember 12) the Columbus Citizen 
posed the question very well: 


“Now we are told that the new action 
of the ‘Trustees restores the question of 
campus speakers to the status it had 
before the gag rule was laid down, ex- 
cept that the policy is now embodied in 
a written statement rather than in an in- 
formal understanding. That leaves the 
University and the state still facing the 
question: What are the Trustees going 
to do the next time a crisis like the Rugg 
episode develops? Are they going to be 
thrown into panic again by pressure 
from those whose standards of free 
speech are narrow and prejudiced? Or 
will they, in practice as well as in of- 
ficial statement of purpose, leave the 
faculty free to promote the full, open 
expression of ideas that ought to pre- 
vail in an educational institution? Only 
the trustees can answer those questions. 
That is why the new statement of policy 
will have to be judged by the test of ex- 
perience.” 


Just as they were ready to assert 
themselves in opposition to the rule, 
the campus religious groups are now 
ready to join forces with others of 
the university community in helping 
to create a true atmosphere of demo- 
cratic inquiry. This they are doing 
and will go all out to support an ef- 
fective on-campus religious emphasis 
program this year. We are aware, 
however, that the struggle is not yet 
finished. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL ACTION 

There are some observations that 
I would like to make in this total 
situation which have to do again 
with the efforts of campus religious 
groups as they face the problems of 
our present confused and complex 
society. (1) In taking social action 
our groups must be absolutely clear 
about the religious principle involved 
in a given situation. (2) Our groups 
must have a grasp of what the op- 
position is thinking about a_par- 
ticular issue. These forces must be 
known and understood—not in a 
spirit of hate but rather in a spirit 
of real concern for human person- 
ality. (3) Religious groups can ex- 
perience a wonderful new spirit of 
solidarity and togetherness when 
they are bound together in a com- 
mon struggle. (4) The solidarity 
evidenced in the midst of a common 
struggle is a source of power which 
has its roots in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 


M. JONEs 


Acting Executive Secretary of YMCA 
in Ohio State University 
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CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE U.S. 


A Balance Sheet — and Next Steps 


J. OSCAR LEE 


THE logical starting place for this 
article is the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Even the title of that widely read 
and much discussed report, To 
Secure These Rights, offered high 
promise to those committed to real- 
izing full civil rights for all people. 

When the report was released, in 
October 1947, four basic rights were 
defined as: (1) the right to safety 
and security of the person; (2) the 
right to citizenship and its privileges; 
(3) the right to freedom of con- 
science and expression; (4) the right 
to equality of opportunity. 

Now, after the passage of more 
than four years, what progress has 
been made in implementing the 
promise of civil rights for all men? 
What next steps are needed? Here 
are some things shown by _ the 
balance sheet: 


The Federal Government 
has Responsibility 


IN Concress the government of our 
nation has a clear mandate to pro- 
vide leadership in securing civil 
rights. In 1948 the national plat- 
forms of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties contained pro- 
visions for protecting civil rights, 
but the Republican 80th Congress 
and the. Democratic 81st Congress 
failed to make good on these prom- 
ises. (In the 81st Congress a_ basic 
procedural weakness in our legisla- 
tive processes was disclosed: under 
the present Senate cloture rule, re- 
quiring sixty-four votes or a two- 
thirds majority to close debate, it is 
possible for a determined minority 
to pervert the legislative processes 
by imposing its will on the majority.) 

The record of the 82nd Congress 
is no better. Let us consider the 
status of some of the major civil 
rights bills at the end of its first ses- 
sion: H.R. 403, a bill to eliminate 
racial barriers to naturalization, was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on February 19, 1951. A bill 
providing home rule and reorganiza- 
tion for the District of Columbia, 


J. OSCAR LEE is Executive Director of the De- 
partment of Racial and Cultural Relations of 
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S. 1976, was reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia 
without an amendment on August 
10. At the close of the first session, a 
motion to consider was pending. 
The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs reported favorably S. 49, 
a bill providing statehood for 
Hawaii, and it reported, with amend- 
ment, S. 50, a bill providing state- 
hood for Alaska. During October, 
1951, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration conducted subcom- 
mittee hearings on S.Res. 41,52,105, 
and 203, measures introduced to 
amend the Senate cloture rule. 

In the same session many other 
bills were referred to the appropriate 
committee of the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate, with no action 
reported. These bills cover the fol- 
lowing major civil rights issues: ‘The 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission; anti-lynching; 
repeal of the poll tax; the abolition 
of segregation in the Armed Services; 
the abolition of segregation in inter- 
state commerce; home rule and re- 
organization for the District of 
Columbia; abolition of discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
tion in the District of Columbia; 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; 
amendments to the Senate cloture 
rule; the elimination of racial bar- 
riers to immigration and naturali- 
zation; a comprehensive civil rights 
law; the creation of a Commission on 
Civil Rights; the strengthening of 
existing federal civil rights statutes; 
the strengthening of the laws relating 
to involuntary servitude; and the 
protection of the right to vote.’ 


In THE Courts: Some _ progress 
toward achieving civil rights has 
been made through judicial deci- 
sions in the Courts. Some of the 
significant actions include United 
States Supreme Court decisions that 
teachers must receive equal pay for 
equal work, and that the right to 
vote in federal elections may not be 
restricted by so-called “white prim- 
aries’; a federal court decision in 
1948 which directed ‘Texas to abolish 
all segregation of Mexican children 


1For detailed information on civil rights 
legislation, write to the Committee on 
Effective Citizenship, Fern Babcock, Secre- 
tary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


except for those in the first 

who could not speak English; a ge 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in May, 1948 invalidating the 
enforcement of restrictive covenafits 
by the courts. In June, 1950, the 
Supreme Court handed down yg 
significant decisions: one was againgt 
segregation of Negroes in railroad 
dining cars, the other held that the 
University of ‘Texas must adm 
Negro students because the separatg 
Negro law school in that state dogg 
not and cannot provide educational 
opportunities equal to those {gem 
white students. 


By EXECUTIVE ORDER: Probably 
most significant administrative OF 
executive decision involving civil 
rights was the order in 1948 by Pregp 
dent Truman calling for equality @f 
opportunity and treatment for aff 
races in the armed services. The Air 
Force and the Navy appear to have 
made more progress in this respect 
than the Army, but much remains 
still to be done. 

The President’s recent Executive 
Order points out that existing orders 
require that all “contracting agencies 
of the United States Government 

. Include in their contracts a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because 
of race, color, creed or national 
origin, and obligating him to include 
a similar provision in all subcon- 
tracts; . . This order establishes 
a Committee on Government Con- 
tract Compliance, which, from the 
language of the Executive Order, ap- 
pears to have only the function of 
an advisory group. 

Because the balance sheet shows 
that little progress has been made 
by the government in implementing 
a program for civil rights, certain 
next steps are indicated. 


These Are Next Steps: 

(1) Civil rights legislation before 
the Congress, or at least a substantial 
part of it, must be passed. The pres: 
ent Senate cloture rule must be 
amended because it is a major block 
to the passage of civil rights legisla: 
tion. It is urged that the rule be 
changed to close debate by a vote of 
a simple majority. The change must 
be made by the Senate itself, and the 
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process would be helped immeasur- 
ably if enough people back home, 
individuals and groups, would write 
their Senators urging such a change. 

During this period of mobilization, 
when it is necessary to make full 
use of the nation’s manpower, there 
should be a removal of all restric- 
tions on employment, either Gov- 
ernment or private industry, where 
such restrictions are based on race, 
color, creed or national origin. To 
implement this, we need a federal 
law establishing a fair employment 
practices commission with the neces- 
sary powers. 

(2) A Supreme Court ruling is 
needed on segregation per se. The 
decisions already rendered by the 
Supreme Court have not dealt di- 
rectly with this issue. 

(3) Government administrators 
should be more forthright in leading 
their agencies or departments to 
promulgate administrative policies 
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which insure equality of treatment 
to all people, and in seeing that these 
policies are actually implemented by 
their subordinates. Also, in some 
governmental agencies, administra- 
tors should take more responsibility 
to see that policies of this type which 
are supposedly in force, are actually 
enforced. 

Individuals and groups can help 
accomplish these needed actions by 
sending letters and conferring with 
responsible government officials on 
this matter. A visit with persons re- 
sponsible for administering the pro- 
grams of national governmental 
agencies in the region, state or local 
community, is often helpful also. 


States and Cities 
Have Responsibility 


The strength of the American 
people must be rallied to make our 
national program of civil rights a 


From a United Nations poster on 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


reality. While our government car- 
ries responsibility for helping to 
achieve this, a large part of the task 
must be accomplished in local com- 
munities. Our civil rights must be 
strongest where people and groups 
have actual contacts with each other; 
where they live, work, worship, go to 
school and use public facilities and 
transportation together. 

In Local Communities. The Cicero 
(Illinois) riot of 1951, and the sub- 
sequent indictment by a county 
grand jury of some of the victims of 
the riot, raise grave questions as to 
the disposition and ability of local 
law enforcement agencies in some 
communities to deal with mob vio- 
lence. This has been underscored by 
more recent incidents in Florida: 
one of these incidents involved two 
Negroes who were shot by a sheriff 
in a lonely section of Lake County; 
the other Florida incidents involved 
(in December, 1951) the bombing of 
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Jewish synagogues and a Catholic 
church, the bombing of a Negro 
housing project in Miami, and the 
murder of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. 
Moore in the bombing of their 
Miami home. In these cases law en- 
forcement agencies appear to be un- 
able to locate the culprits. 


In Employment. Many other 
events, however, indicate progress in 
states and local communities. To 
name only a few: 

With the passage by the State of 
Colorado in 1951 of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, eleven states now 
have enacted such legislation. It has 
been reported that as of November, 
1951, twenty-four cities have adopted 
fairemployment practices ordinances. 


In Education. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York have adopted 
fair educational practices laws. With- 
in the past two years, Indiana and 
Wisconsin have passed laws to end 
segregation in their public schools, 
and Illinois adopted a rider to an 
appropriations bill which stipulates 
that no appropriation would be al- 
located where segregation is prac- 
ticed. In 1949, Kentucky amended 
its law which prohibited the teach- 
ing of Negroes and whites in the 
same classroom. It is reported that 
approximately 2,000 Negroes are 
studying in institutions which were 
formerly, by state law, segregated 
and reserved for white students. 


In Places of Public Accommodation. 
Connecticut and New Jersey have 
revised and expanded their pro- 
cedures for the enforcement of civil 
rights laws which are applicable to 
places of public accommodation. 
New Jersey and New York have en- 
acted laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in public housing. At least eight 
states have enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting segregation in the National 
Guard. Alabama (1949), Georgia 
(1950), and South Carolina (1951) 
have passed laws prohibiting the 
wearing of masks, and in 1949, Texas 
passed an anti-lynching law. 


Improvement in Human Rela- 
tions. Recognition must be given to 
the many state commissions engaged 
in the improvement of human rela- 
tions; the increasing number of city 
or municipal committees or commis- 
sions as well as many private or- 
ganizations working in this field. 
The reports of the Connecticut Com- 
mission of Civil Rights, the New 
Jersey Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, and the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination in- 
dicate the wide scope of the pro- 
gram of investigation, mediation and 
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education carried on by these agen- 
cies. While mayors of cities continue 
tO appoint committees on_ inter- 
group, human or race relations, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to 
establish such organizations by city 
ordinance, as was the case recently 
in Paterson, N. J., or to place the 
existing mayor’s committee under 
city ordinance, as in Denver, in Jan- 
uary, 1951. In addition, many pri- 
vate agencies are carrying on pro- 
grams of education and action for 
the improvement of civil rights. 
Possibly the most hopeful movement 
for the development of leadership in 
this field is the establishment of de- 
partments of intergroup relations or 
centers for the study of human rela- 
tions in several universities and col- 
leges. 


These Are Next Steps: 


Activity is needed at four points 
to improve the condition of civil 
rights in the local community: 

(1) An increasing number of states 
and local communities must enact legis- 
lation to assure civil rights to all their 
people, and in many places, existing 
laws must be made more effective. 

(2) A concerted and effective local 
community program of education and 
action is necessary to eliminate segrega- 
tion in housing. 

(3) To combat incidents of mob vio- 
lence, local groups should concentrate 
on the development of a continuous 
program, in cooperation with local law 
enforcement agencies, seeking effective 
means to prevent violent outbreaks or 
to deal with them when they do occur. 

(4) Effective and concerted activity 
for the achievement of civil rights in 
the local community requires coordina- 
tion of effort. Both study and experi- 
mentation are necessary to assure pro- 
gress in this area. 


The Climate of Opinion— 
Then and Now 


The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights expressed its belief that 
the right to freedom of conscience 


and expression was relatively secure 
but it pointed out that “A state of 
near-hysteria now threatens to jp. 
hibit the freedom of genuine demo. 
crats.”’ 

Since then (1947), the situation 
has changed from near-hysteria to 
hysteria. The present is a time of 
fear: “Red hunts” and gag rules re. 
veal how deep and morbid this fear 
is. The right to freedom of speech 
and assembly furnishes the means 
which civil rights are achieved and 
consolidated. The struggle is two. 
fold, involving both the achievement 
of civil rights and the re-establish. 
ment of unhampered communica. 
tion. ‘The task requires the exercise 
of good judgment in a time of dif. 
ficulty, and even danger. 

Civil rights are also important jn 
the forum of world opinion. A basic 
part of today’s political and social 
revolution is the movement of his. 
torically oppressed people toward the 
realization of civil rights and self. 
autonomy. In a very real sense, also, 
these people form the balance of 
power in the world. Thus, civyi 
rights are a major issue in the cold 
war of propaganda. Our nation’s pro- 
fessions about democracy are well 
known throughout the world—but 
its actions are more convincing. The 
denial of civil rights in the most 
remote community in the nation be. 
comes world news in a short time. 
Such an event is often twisted by our 
enemies to suit their convenience. 


Debit and 
Credit 


The balance sheet reveals both 
credits and debits—and the latter 
point to necessary future steps. 


Much that is happening im the 
states and local communities of our 
nation is both hopeful and disturb- 
ing. Our “next steps” toward civil 
rights in the United States cannot be 
a series of leisurely moves. The need 
is imperative. We are challenged by 
our own consciences and in the 
forum of world opinion to make our 
practices measure up to our beliets 
and our words. 


FEBRUARY’S SPECIAL DAYS 


February 
10—Race Relations Sunday 
17—Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students (see January INTER- 
COLLEGIAN for Call and 
Service of Worship) 


17-24—Brotherhood Week 
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1, Government emplovees accused of disloyalty 
should have the right to know the sources of intor- 
mation against them and to cross-examine their ac- 


9, Police and other censors should be allowed to 
ban books and movies such as “Studs Lonigan” or 


g. Personal ability alone should determine an ap- 
plicant’s right to a job, regardless of his race, re- 


4. The teaching of sectarian religion should be 


permitted in public schools Y N 


5. The right to vote should be restricted by poll 


taxes, White primaries and other such devices ........ Y N 


6. State universities are justified in using a quota 
system to limit enrollment by members ol certain 


7. Gerald L. K. Smith and Paul Robeson should 
have the same right to make public speeches as 


8. Trade unions are entitled to restrict their mem- 
bership on the basis of color, religion or national 


g. Any private individual should have the right to 
criticize any government or government official any- 


in the world YN 


10. Police officials should have the right to listen 


in on private phone COM VOT cc YN 


6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20. 


its alert and courageous stand in behalf of civil liberties. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS 
on CIVIL LIBERTIES 


You believe in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights—of course. But how much civil liberty do you 
think should be allowed to individuals in times of world tension such as the present? If you will 
thoughtfully consider the questions that follow, and then put down your answers, you will see more 
clearly where you stand on certain current controversial questions involving civil liberties. The ques- 
tions were drawn up by the American Civil Liberties Union, which has given INTERCOLLEGIAN 
permission to reprint them here. Where you agree with a statement, circle Y (for “Yes’); circle N 


(for “No’’) where you are not in agreement. Here goes: 


11. Employers should be permitted to state their 
views regarding labor unions to their workers ........ 


12. Movies, plays and books should be suppressed 
if they present an offensive characterization of a 
particular racial or religious QTOUP 


19. ‘The federal government should intervene to 
prosecute lynchers when states or local communities 
Fail CO ACO 


14. Labor’s right to picket includes the right to 
deny access to struck plants by force of numbers ...... 


15. Citizens of all nations should be permitted to 
immigrate into the U.S., subject to quota limita- 


16. The Attorney General is justified in issuing 
his list of “subversive” organizations without grant- 


17. Congress should investigate individuals’ polit- 
ical beliefs in order to determine whether they are 


18. ‘The government is justified in barring tempo- 
rary foreign visitors because of their political prin- 


ig. ‘Tests of government employees’ loyalty should 
be confined to jobs where national security is in- 


20. Public school and college teachers should be 
required to sign a special non-Communist loyalty 


PLAY FAIR—DON’T CHECK YOUR SCORE UNTIL YOU ANSWER ALL TWENTY QUESTIONS. Give yourself 5 POINTS 
each for answering YES to numbers 1, 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 19; and 5 POINTS each for answering NO to numbers 2, 4, 5, 


IF YOU SCORE 75 OR MORE—then you agree with the American Civil Liberties Union, an organization long known for 
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An Article-Review by SEYMOUR A. SMITH, 
professor in Yale University Divinity School 


“LIBERAL LEARNING AND RELIGION” 


LIBERAL LEARNINGAND RELIGION. 
Edited by Amos N. Wilder. Harper; 
$3.75. 


WITHIN recent months a book about 
religion at Yale, written by one of its 
young graduates, became the center of 
nation-wide controversy. The appear- 
ance of the book (God and Man at Yale 
—William Buckley) and the ardor with 
which it was debated is suggestive of a 
new concerned climate of opinion re- 
garding religion in higher education. 
Undergraduates and alumni as well as 
faculty and campus religious workers are 
asking questions as never before about 
the religious vitality of colleges and uni- 
versities. Is there a chapel program? Are 
there courses in religion? Is there an 
active C.A.? Are there Church fellowship 
groups? 


These are important questions and 
will continue to be, but they are not 
the only ones being raised and they are 
not even the most important: they are 
but the beginning point for a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the place of religion in 
American higher education. 


Probing the University Problem: 
More discerningly then at any time in 
this century the most tough-minded 
have been pushing beyond the obvious 
questions—examining the presupposi- 
tions of educational philosophies, ques- 
tioning the adequacy of the value struc- 
tures consciously or unconsciously held, 
probing the relationship of religion to 
the total educational program of the 
college. Sir Walter Moberly, in his book 
The Crisis in the University, provided 
an invaluable prodding for discussions 
at this fundamental level. And since the 
publication of this volume, a number of 
new books have appeared on the Ameri- 
can scene probing new dimensions of 
the problem. Many readers will readily 
recall such titles as Howard Lowry’s 
The Mind’s Adventure; Henry P. Van 
Dusen’s God in Education; R. H. Edwin 
Espy’s The Religion of College Teach- 
ers; The Teaching of Religion in 
American Higher Education, edited by 
Christian Gauss; College Teaching and 
Christian Values, edited by Paul Lim- 
bert; and the new Hazen series on 
Religious Perspectives in College Teach- 
ing. These and others add up to a sub- 
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stantial body of resource material for 
religiously concerned students and 
faculty. 

Within this expanding body of litera- 
ture and in the midst of the more search- 
ing discussions, a new book which will 
surely stand among the most rewarding 
for the thoughtful reader, one which 
raises the most basic questions, is 
Liberal Learning and Religion. Of this 
book Canon Bernard Iddings Bell says 
“Of a flood of books on the subject in 
the past three years, it is the most com- 
petent, the most illuminating, save for 
Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the 
University and that does not deal with 
the American scene.” Edited by Amos 
Wilder, Professor of New ‘Testament 
Interpretation at Chicago Theological 
Seminary and recent winner of the 
Bross Prize, the book comprises a series 
of essays by fourteen persons, each 
eminent in his own field. Most of the 
writers are so well known in student 
and faculty circles that the book might 
well be a compilation of speeches by 
men and women “we would most like 
to have at a university conference.” 


A Vivid Reappraisal: This book is a 
history of fundamental changes in the 
way religion has been considered in re- 
lation to higher education during the 
past twenty-five years. It provides a dis- 
criminating identification of some of the 
most pressing current issues facing those 
concerned with religious values in col- 
leges and universities. It suggests criteria 
for dealing with the issues and points 
to some of the observable trends in our 
day. It is, in fact, what the editor indi- 
cates it to be at the time of its planning: 
an attempt “to evaluate trends to iden- 
tify the changing features in the total 
picture, the subtle shifts in the deeper 
assumptions with regard to education 
and its methods, to recognize allies and 
obstacles in the new circumstances and 
to offer a normative lead in debated 
areas.” 

But no such general description can 
begin to do justice to the specifics with 
which the book deals. A major portion 
of the volume is devoted to the question 
which has been increasingly the center 
of recent discussion, ““What shall be the 
relation of religion to the traditional 
disciplines?” Is religion a concern only 


of extra-curricular groups, of chapel, 
and of courses carrying the label “fe. 
ligion”? At this point the writers are of 
a single mind. Religion does have 
fundamental bearing on courses in hig 
tory, the sciences, the humanities. And 
they spell out this bearing with bolg 
strokes and in scholarly fashion which 
demands a hearing in academic circles 
The four chapters on this problem, oy 
even the single chapter by Professo, 
Edwin Aubrey of the University of 
Pennsylvania on religion and the sciep. 
tific method, would be worth the price 
of the book and could form the basis 
for extended fruitful discussions within 
faculty groups and among thoughtfyl 
students. 


Yet the book is not concerned only 
with religion and specific disciplines. ]; 
presses on to examine alternative cop. 
cepts of liberal learning, to recognize 
shortcomings of, and obstacles to any 
profound dealing with values in much 
that passes for higher education, seeking 
for a concept of education built around 
a central core of religious value to which 
the writers are committed. 


Some chapters do not fit into a neat 
over-all pattern, and yet they afford 
some of the more rewarding sections of 
the book. For example, Virginia Cor. 
win’s chapter on the “Teaching of Re. 
ligion” is one of the most cogent treat- 
ments of the subject which has yet 
appeared in print. And Rollo May's 
chapter on ‘Psychotherapy and Re. 
ligion” will prove helpful to every cam- 
pus religious worker who is struggling 
to relate the resources of religion to his 
council. 

As with any book this one has its 
weaknesses. Despite the careful editing 
and the group scrutiny to which the 
separate chapters were subjected, there 
is unevenness in quality, and differences 
in point of view among the authors 
will be apparent. The most obvious 
shortcoming of the volume is its omis 
sion of any adequate treatment of the 
work and problems of the _ religious 
agencies which have played an increas 
ingly significant role in college and uni- 
versity religious life. That this is true 
will be a disappointment to INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN readers. Yet Professor Wilder in 
his preface is aware of the omission and 


acknowledges that “To this subject 


another volume could well be devoted.” 


Whatever the weaknesses, this book 
must be heralded as a major new voice 
—not crying in the wilderness, but pro 
viding a reappraisal in fundamental 
terms of an educational world which has 
but recently come to consider religion 
seriously. It is not a book which can be 
taken lightly, nor can it be read lightly, 
for it is solid meat which calls for good 
teeth and thorough chewing. 
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A LITANY FOR MISSIONS 


LEADER: “And Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 


RESPONSE: It is our mission: 


To believe that Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior, that in His face we 
have seen the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. 


That we might know that God is Judge and King, Ruler over nature, 
disposer of kingdoms, in whose hand the destinies of nations lie. 


That we might know that God is merciful and good, full of compassion 
and tender care, whose love is spontaneous, free, whose goodness is 


everlasting. 


That we might know that God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, not to condemn the world, but to free it from the 
bondage to sin and death. 


L: “Go ye therefore... .” 
R: It is our mission: 
To be separated unto the Gospel. 


That we might be heralds of a Message distinguishable from our culture, 
our social mores, our secular standards. 


That we might be witnesses not of any race, any class, any denomina- 
tion, any nation. 


That we might be witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
unto the uttermost parts of the world, there to make known to all the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Divine Savior. 


That we might be uneasy and troubled when we are faithless to witness 
in our work whatever and wherever it might be. 


L.: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
R.: It is our mission: 


To reach every man, woman and child to give light unto them that sit 
in darkness, that every knee might bend before Him. 


That non-Christians in our community, on our street, in our clubs, under 
our flag might hear. 


That the Hindu and Moslem might believe. 
That the Communist might confess the name of Jesus Christ. 
That all without Him might know Him. 


L: “Go ... baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


R.: It is our mission: 
To be ourselves new creatures in Christ. 


That as we go to others we might grow in grace and knowledge, purer 
vessels to reveal the holiness of God. 


It is our mission: 
To lead others into discipleship. 


That the old within, slander, envy, strife, might pass away and the new, 
kindness, meekness, longsuffering, might overflow. 


It is our mission: 
To include all disciples in a fellowship whose head is Christ. 


That this fellowship, the Church, might be one in Him, sharing together 
His life that was shed for the sins of the world. 


That this fellowship might be holy, consecrated, disciplined, faithful to 
its mission to preach and make disciples of all nations. 


That this fellowship might be universal, embracing all types of men— 
the learned, the ignorant, the high, the low, the white, the black, the 
brown, the yellow, that they might be one flock with one Shepherd. 


That this fellowship might be eternal, an endless line of splendor reach- 
ing back to its Lord and reaching into the future to the end of time. 


L.: “Teaching men to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded 


you. 
R.: It is our mission: 
To be obedient to His teaching. 


That the illiterate might read, the young be instructed, and the mysteries 
of the earth’s secrets be shared with all. 


That the sick might be healed, the crippled raised, the dying comforted, 
the prisoners freed, the blind restored to sight. 


That the hungry might be fed, the undernourished reclaimed, the un- 
productive made useful, the dispossessed defended, the outcaste wel- 
comed. 


That the rulers might be warned as to the limits of their power and 
the ruled enlightened as to the nature of their rights. 


L.: “And lo, | am with you alway.” 
R.: It is our mission: 
To live in fellowship with the Holy Spirit. 


That we might know that He precedes us wherever we go, preparing the 
path before, opening doors that appear locked, softening resentment and 
contempt that seem insurmountable. 


That we might find Him walking at our side, a constant Companion, 
Friend, Comforter, Initiator. 


That we might be sensitive to His direction even though it leads into 
conflict, tension, persecution, knowing that so walked they before us, 
a noble army of men and women who planted the Gospel in every 
corner of the world and into whose labors we enter. 


L.: “And lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
R.: It is our mission: 
To live as if the age would end. 


That we might understand the importance of time, that each act, each 
day has eternal significance to God. 


That we might feel the urgency of this day, that so much is asked and 
we have so little to give, that so many are the dangers yet so many 
opportunities. 


That we might arise each morn as if this were our last, prepared to 
rest our lives, our ambitions, our desires in Him so that if the night 
comes and our work is done we will have been faithful stewards. 


That we might live in hope, a hope that is in the world but not bound 
by the world, a hope that never faileth, a hope that alone gives mean- 
ing to our lives, a hope that gives meaning to all creation. 


L.: “And Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever | have com- 
manded you: and lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


R.: O Lord, through thy grace, help us to be faithful to this, our mission. 


This Litany is to appear in A Book of Student Prayers, soon to be pub- 
lished as a Haddam House book by Association Press, New York, N. Y. 
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The Conference in session 


Notes on 


THE SVM QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE 


PAUL E. CONVERSE reports on the eventful days at Lawrence, 
Kansas, where 2,000 delegates assembled during Christmas-week. 


“CHRIST'S KINGDOM—MAN'’S 
HOPE” may to many seem a strange 
theme for a national, interdenomi- 
national student conference in North 
America. Over the past twenty-five 
years little time has been spent in our 
college CA’s and student Christian 
groups discussing the Christian doc- 
trine of “last things” or the nature of 
man’s ultimate hope. Few of us have 
ever dreamed that there was any con- 
nection between these Christian 
teachings and our every-day lives, our 
groups on campus, and a student’s 
decision about vocation. Yet this was 
the theme of the 16th Student Volun- 
teer Movement Quadrennial Confer- 
ence, and more students came to it 
than to any other interdenomina- 
tional student conference in over a 
decade! 

Some will be quick to point out 
that the sub-theme, “Christians in a 
World in Struggle,”” may have been 
the more powerful and attractive 
slogan to a majority of the more than 
2,000 delegates who cut short their 
Christmas vacations to travel to the 
University of Kansas, at Lawrence. 
Still others (recalling a student who, 
caught off guard with the question 
“why did you come to this confer- 
ence?’ could only look at the ceil- 
ing) skeptically question the sales 
value of any conference theme. 
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As this report is written, the last 
chartered buses and special trains are 
leaving Lawrence. There has been no 
chance for a study of the many con- 
ference reports and_ evaluations 
which will soon be collected. This 
position is similar to that of the 
mountain climber who stops to look 
back over the range from which he 
has just descended, and mistakes the 
near foothills for the high peaks over 
which he has come. With a bit more 
tramping he rediscovers the larger 
peaks, which distance now places in 
truer perspective. 


“HOPE” WAS ELUSIVE 


It took most of us several days be- 
fore we could establish even a re- 
mote connection between the Chris- 
tian hope and our everyday life and 
activity. This was due, perhaps, more 
to our habits of thinking than to the 
platform presentations. The first 
address of Charles Ranson, General 
Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, started with an ex- 
cellent analysis of the great hope of 
scientific humanism so prevalent in 
the first part of the twentieth century 
which has brought such disillusion- 
ment. He went on to affirm the sec- 
ond coming of Christ as the only 
Christian hope. But most of us could 
not see these ideas as relevant to our 


campuses—and we did not feel either 
hopeless or hopeful, or disillusioned. 
Many were bothered by the phrase 
“the second coming” and thought of 
some of the fundamentalist and mil- 
lennialist groups’ teaching instead of 
listening to the particular use and 
meaning within the speech. Most of 
us, however, did catch some phrase 
or reference to a Christian teaching 
in the address which puzzled us. Many 
agitated discussions ensued, in the 
small ‘“‘mincon” groups and other in- 
formal gatherings, on topics ranging 
from the authority of the Bible to 
the uniqueness of Christ. 

While these discussions failed to 
yield a final answer, they did reveal 
how little we knew about the Chris 
tian faith. In contrast perhaps with 
earlier SVM Quadrennials, the ma- 
jority of delegates were not Volun- 
teers already committed to the 
world mission of the Church. The 
best summary of the first conference 
day came from a student: “We are 
all confused on different problems!” 

Questions and discussion on the 
essentials of the Christian faith per- 
sisted throughout most of the rest of 
the conference. More than once dele: 
gates were heard asking, “Why dont 
we deal with these issues of the Chris 
tian faith in our campus group?” oF 
“Why didn’t my church at home 
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reach me more about these ques- 
tions?” One student's observation, 
which contained more insight than 
concern for grammar, said: “The 
greates| mission field is me!” 


iT WAS AN INTERNATIONAL GATHERING 

We did not spend all our time on 
man’s hope. We hadn't been at the 
conference long before we were quite 
aware Of its international flavor. 
Whether at a fireside, in a vocational 
seminar, or standing in the line at 
the cafeteria, students from India, 
South Africa, Europe, Korea, or 
Southeast Asia were to be seen or 
heard. The more than 200 students 
from outside North America partict- 

ated on the platform and in the 
small mincon discussion groups, and 
their presence in the conference 

ave many of us our first experience 

of the world community of Chris- 
tians. Many new and illuminating 
insights about the Christian life and 
faith came from their lips as they 
told about their churches. 
Every now and then one had the 
feeling that these foreign students 
were fulfilling a missionary role to 
North American students! 

Also, these students from across the 
oceans made us most aware of the 
ferment and change taking place in 
many other parts of the world. If we 
were not too sure about the revolu- 
tionary character of today’s world 
with its storm centers and “ideolog- 
ical vacuums” about which ‘Tracey 
Jones, Administrative Secretary for 
the Quadrennial, spoke on the open- 
night, we had only to listen to the 


many amazing stories told by these 
friends to realize that the Christian 
Church now faces an entirely new 
kind of problem than that of the 
missionary movement of fifty years 
ago. Perhaps the most significant re- 
sult of this experience of the World 
Church was the realization on the 
part of many that we cannot identily 
the Gospel with any one culture. 
Critical questions were raised in 
many mincon groups when one 
speaker included winning friends for 
Christ and our country in the same 
breath. Again this issue was under- 
lined in the play, Jn His Hands 
(written for the conference by Archie 
Crouch) in which a Korean pastor, 
after being liberated by American 
soldiers, refused to travel in the 
USA to bolster American morale, 
just as he had refused earlier to be 
used first by the Japanese and then 
the Korean communists for their 
propaganda purposes. 

We then realized the meaning ol 
some of the things said earlier in the 
conference about the basis for Chris- 
tian hope lying beyond the plane 
of human history. Our hope is 
neither political, cultural, nor na- 
tionalistic. When, in his final address, 
Dr. Ranson stated that the purpose 
of the Church is not to save a par- 
ticular civilization, there was a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause. 


INCIDENT EVOKES REPENTANCE 
Throughout the evening presenta- 
tions of the Christian witness in a 
revolutionary world and in_ the 
seminars on geographical areas, we 


The presence of students from many lands made the conference an international event 
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were continually reminded that our 
deep frustrations and hatreds were 
at least in part the result of God’s 
judgment on the world and the 
Church for their failure to live ac- 
cording to God’s purposes. In this 
situation, as of old, our response as 
Christians is first of all one of re- 
pentance. 

The best illustration of the reality 
of this response came when word 
spread that a restaurant downtown 
had refused to serve certain confer- 
ence delegates. Our immediate re- 
action was to cry out in righteous 
indignation. But soon we were re- 
minded of our lack of concern about 
various kinds of segregation which 
we not only allow but in which we 
have participated in our home 
churches and college communities. 
What right had we visitors to speak 
out in a “holier-than-thou” tone to 
restaurant owners and the people of 
Lawrence? First we joined together 
in an act of repentance and then 
spoke in a firm tone about the need 
lor social justice in a world where 
Christ is King. 


RESPONSE WAS VARIED 


During the first part of the con- 
ference there was no clear articula- 
tion of the missionary call. However, 
the number of questions about the 
present work of the church missions 
boards grew as we listened to the 
evening reports of Christian work 
in North America and around the 
world and participated in the sem- 
inars. Vocational interviews were 
held every day during the confer- 
ence. 

Stull another major conclusion for 
many of the conference was that all 
Christians are called to be a part ot 
the world mission of the Church in 
proclaiming its message. ‘‘Missions is 
everybody's business,” a student said, 
and not merely for those who have 
volunteered to serve with a mission 
board. At the close of the conference 
several hundred signed the SVM dec- 
laration: “It is my purpose to serve 
Christ in the world mission of His 
Church, and to this end prayerfully 
to find my life work.”’ For some this 
meant to prepare for service with a 
mission board in one of the world’s 
needy areas; for others it meant tak- 
ing a previous vocational choice with 
a much greater seriousness in the 
light of its relationship as a part of 
the Church’s world mission. 
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Dr. Ranson’s last talk (see below) 


and the closing conference address by 


Dr. Mackay, President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, made two 
things real: We now knew that his- 
tory was going somewhere, toward a 
definite end; such an affirmation, 
faith, and hope had a personal mean- 
ing for each delegate. Secondly, we 
knew that history is ultimately in 
God’s hands. While all of us had 
often heard MHandel’s ‘“Halleluia 
Chorus,” it had a strange new power 
and meaning when at the close of 
the watchnight service the choir sang, 
“For He shall reign forever and ever, 
King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
Long before the end of the confer- 


ence students were asking how they 
could take the message of the Quad- 
rennial back to their campuses. The 
answers given were of three kinds. 
Many were concerned about per- 
sonal evangelism on campus. On the 
final night one group of students 
organized a whole series of small 
simultaneous firesides on the subject 
“Personal evangelism on your cam- 
pus.” 

Others said their answer was more 
study. Their vocation at the mo- 
ment is to be students. Not only were 
they going to take their college 
courses more seriously but they want 
to participate in Bible study, using 
such study outlines as Paul Minear’s 


The Good News; they want to study 
more about the Christian faith with 
the help of such books as D. T, Nijey 
That They May Have Life; they 
want to learn more about the Chris. 
tian Church around the world 
through such books as Lesslie Ney. 
bigin’s That All May Be One, ang 
the pamphlet Now. The delegates 
had received copies of these materials 
in the conference packets. 

Other students are planning to 
organize deputation teams made up 
of conference delegates from their 
area to tell students and church mem. 
bers about the SVM Quadrennija] 
and share their new insights op 
“Christ's Kingdom—Man’s Hope.” 


CHARLES W. RANSON, General Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, made three platform addresses at the Quadrennial 
Conference on the conference theme, “Christ’s Kingdom: Man’s Hope.” 
We give here the third of the series, in slightly briefer form than the 


spoken speech: 


THE CHURCH: REDEMPTIVE COMMUNITY 


GOD is at work in the world in all 
history, for he is the creator and up- 
holder of all things. But he is at work 
in a special way in the fulfillment of 
his missionary purpose to consum- 
mate all things in Christ, through 
the community of faith. “God has 
placed everything under the power 
of Christ, and has set him up as the 
head of everything in the Church. 
For the Church is his body, and in 
that body lives fully the One who 
fills the whole universe.” 
(Ephesians 1:22-23) The Church is 
also described in this same letter as a 
building in which each separate 
piece, properly fitted into its place, 
grows together into a temple con- 
secrated to God, a building in which 
God himself lives by his spirit. 


The use of these two metaphors 
recalls two important facts. First that 
there is no such thing as an isolated 
Christian. Whitehead, the eminent 
modern philosopher, has described 
religion as what a man does with his 
solitariness. But that could never be 
an adequate description of the Chris- 
tian religion. John Wesley was 
nearer the truth when he taught that 
there is no such thing as a solitary 
Christian. John Calvin said, “Those 
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who have God as father must have 
the Church as mother.” And a 
modern Scottish theologian, H. R. 
Mackintosh, put it even more 
sharply: “Just as you cannot say 
‘citizens’ without implying the state, 
so the New Testament teaches you 
cannot say ‘Christian’ without im- 
plying the Church.” 

But these metaphors remind us 
not only of the corporateness but 
also of the concreteness of the Chris- 
tian faith. Archbishop Temple once 
said that Christianity is the most 
materialistic of all the great religions! 
The Bible is not a record of ideas 
about God. It is the story of the 
people of God. It does not deal with 
elusive abstractions such as ideas 
about how God acts. It describes in 
concrete terms how God’s purpose is 
wrought out in history through a 
people. The emphasis everywhere is 
upon action, the action of a visible 
body. 

Against this essential background 
of corporateness and of concreteness, 
let us look at some aspects of the 
Church which are directly related 
to our central theme. We shall con- 
sider the Church as the community 
of hope; the community of action; 


and the community of obedience. 
And we shall see, I trust, not merely 
that those three interlock into a 
unity which justifies the title, “The 
Redemptive Community,” but con- 
fronts us with a challenge which de- 
mands our decision. 


1. The Church is the Community 
of Hope 

An unlettered cockney stood one 
day in the Tate Gallery in Lon- 
don before the original of G. F. 
Watts’ symbolic masterpiece entitled 
“Hope.” This well-known _ picture 
portrays a woman seated on a sphere, 
representing the world, whirling 
through space. Her eyes are blind- 
folded, her hair in disorder, her dress 
disarrayed. In her hand is a lute, its 
strings, all save one, broken. The 
Londoner looked from the picture to 
its title on the frame’s edge: “Hope,” 
and muttered: “I expect she ‘opes 
she won't fall off.” 

As we look out on the uncertain 
future of our world, are we sustained 
by any faith more substantial than 
a vague hope that mankind will 
somehow avoid falling into the abyss, 
that our world shall somehow pre 
serve its precarious equilibrium and 
avert final catastrophe? I have met 
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many who profess to be Christians 
whose hope is no larger than this, as 
they look out upon the troubled 
world scene. Their only reply to the 
demonic forces which are loose in 
the world is a plaintive bleat on the 
need for brotherhood. 

Contrast with this modern mood, 
the confidence of that first com- 
munity of hope as it moved out into 
a hostile world. They had seen the 
unleashing of the forces of evil in 
the crucifixion of Christ. They 
thought that in his death their hopes 
were dead. But in his resurrection 
they saw his victory. They received 
at Pentecost the gift of the Spirit and 
became the new Israel, the Church. 
They were sharers of an unconquer- 
able hope and conscious participants 
in a divine purpose within history. 
They were witnesses to him who had 
come and who would come again. 
In that dual hope they found their 
victory. Thus, a little group of in- 
significant people, without worldly 
power and admittedly deficient in 
culture, thrust out into an alien 
world and conquered both an empire 
and a culture. The community of 
hope, in the fulfillment of its mis- 
sion, became the community of re- 
demptive action within history. 


2. The Church is the Community of 
Action 
God's purpose for the Church—in 
the goth century, no less than in the 
first century or the fifth—is that it 
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shall be the instrument of his re- 
demptive purpose within history. 
Into this supernatural fellowship you 
and I are called. In it we become not 
only partakers of hope, but partners 
in God’s redemptive action among 
men. That, as St. Paul said, is truly 
a staggering thing. 

It is vitally important to link hope 
with action. Only as we are held by 
the hope which lies beyond history 
are we empowered for redemptive 
action within history. In the time of 
our success and security we need to 
be delivered from self-sufficiency and 
utopianism. In time of disaster we 
need to be saved from despair and 
defeatism. 

Men talk today with sober realism 
about the possible collapse of west- 
ern civilization. They sometimes for- 
get that it has collapsed before. They 
forget also that when that happened 
the one vital and creative force that 
stood amid the ruins was the Chris- 
tian Church. In the year 410 A.D. 
the barbarian hordes from the north 
swept into the city of Rome and the 
light of civilization was dimmed for 
boo years. Yet the true light still shone 
in the hearts of those whose hope lay 
beyond history—the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. As Alaric and 
his tribesmen plundered Rome an 
aging bishop began to write a book. 
As Professor John Foster has pointed 
out, a man of sixty writing at such a 
moment might well have written: 
“Memoirs of the City of Rome.” 
What Augustine wrote was Concern- 
ing the City of God. 

“After the storming and the sack 
of Rome,” he wrote, “my zeal was 
kindled for the house of God.” From 
that kindling zeal was born, in the 
midst of calamity, a magnificent 
treatise in the Christian meaning of 
history. There was born also a new 
hope in the hearts of men and a new 
sense of mission in the life of the 
Church. 

Among the barbarian tribes which 
invaded Rome and put out the light 
of western civilization were some of 
my Anglo-Saxon ancestors. They 
earned an unsavory reputation for 
savagery. A century and a half later 
there came a counter-attack from the 
east. Missionaries from Rome were 
invading Britain and they were led 


by another Augustine. Modern 


Church historians have pointed out 


that the connection between the two 
Augustines is more than nominal 
and casual. ““The second Augustine 
came [to Britain] because the first 
had believed, taught, and stamped it 
upon the minds of his successors that 
the kingdoms of this world may 
change, but the city of God goes on 
abuilding.””? 

In 1942 William Temple became 
g6th Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After his enthronement in the chair 
of St. Augustine, William ‘Temple 
ascended the pulpit in the ancient 
Christian shrine in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral and preached a sermon in 
which he used these words: 

‘As though in preparation for such 
a time as this, God has been building 
up a Christian fellowship which now 
extends into almost every nation, and 
binds citizens of them all together 
in true unity and mutual love. No 
human agency has planned this. It is 
the result of the great missionary 
enterprise of the last 150 years... . 
Almost incidentally the great world 
fellowship has arisen; it is the great 
new fact of our era. ... Here is one 
great ground of hope for the coming 
days—this world-wide Christian fel- 
lowship, this ecumenical movement. 
... It is of urgent importance that 
we become aware of it, that we 
further it in every way open to us, 
and that through it we take our part 
in providing for the Spirit of Christ 
the agency by which he may trans- 
form the world.” 

If you ask: What is God doing 
today?—there is at least a partial 
answer. He is still at work in the 
redemptive community which now, 
for the first time in history, is spread 
through all the earth. For centuries 
Christian men and women have af- 
firmed their faith in the universal 
Church. They have done it in the 
words of the historic creeds: “I be- 
lieve in the Holy, Catholic Church.” 
They have sung it in the words of 
that great lyrical creed, Te Deum 
Laudamus: “The Holy Church 
throughout all the world doth ac- 
knowledge Thee, the Father of an 
infinite majesty.” But for centuries 
such words as these have been only 
an affirmation of faith, hope and 
aspiration. It is given to us to live 
at a time when they have become an 
assertion of fact as well as an expres- 
sion of faith and hope. The redemp- 


1 Foster, Then and Now, p. 29. 
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tive community is now a universal 
society. This has been made possible 
by the faithfulness and obedience of 
Student Volunteers in an _ earlier 
generation. And the task is not com- 
plete. It has only begun. But God 
speaks to us today within the con- 
text of a community of faith which 
is a world-wide community. 

May I suggest that the significance 
of this great new fact of our era can 
best be seen in the light of two other 
facts: (a) The world has been unified 
physically; the miracles of science 
have telescoped space and shortened 
time and brought all mankind to- 
gether into a closeness of contact 
never known before. (b) The world, 
though thus physically unified, is 
deeply and perilously divided, spirit- 
ually and ideologically. The tragedy 
of our time is that though “the world 
has become a unity, for that high 
destiny mankind is not yet fit.” It is 
in this kind of world that the Church, 
as a community of redemptive action 
within history, must discover the na- 
ture of its obedience in contemporary 
terms. 

The Church may not save civiliza- 


Satisfying 
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... not in the well worn words... 
but in language that both youth and 
age can understand”* in— 


LIFE’S MEANING 


THE WHY AND HOW OF 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


* “This book is addressed particularly 
to youth,” writes Charles Clayton 
Morrison in The Pulpit. “Dr. Van 
Dusen has been living with youth all 
his life as their teacher and counselor. 
He knows their perplexities and feels 
them himself as they feel them.” 
Here, simply and clearly, he answers 
the questions that are troubling you. 
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Cloth binding, $2.50 
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tion today any more than it did in 
the fifth century. That is not its 
business. But I believe, in the con- 
text of contemporary history, the 
calling of God to the Church must be 
seen, as never before, as a world 
task—in which a universal Church 
confronts a unified but deeply di- 
vided world with the gospel of God 
—the message of Christ’s kingdom, 
which is man’s hope. 


3. The Church is a Community of 
Obedience 

The use of phrases like “com- 
munity’ and “Church” often ob- 
scures the intensely personal charac- 
ter of Christian obedience. Our con- 
cern as Christian students is not with 
the obedience of other people, but 
with our own obedience. ‘Two of the 
main occupational diseases of stu- 
dents are a tendency to be spectators 
and, a touching faith in the value of 
abstract ideas. It is well, therefore, 
that we should remind ourselves 
that the kingdom of God cometh not 
by observation; nor does it come by 
abstract thought. Christian obed1- 
ence is not assent to the right ideas; 
it is the result of direct encounter 


The New China Missions 


When the Communist government 
ban fell on the work of Christian mis- 
sions, the United Board sought new 
ways of training a Christian leadership 
for China. 

Working outside China, mission forces 
today are aiding the development of new 
educational institutions, such as Chung 
Chi College in Hong Kong. For the 
training of leaders, undergraduate and 
graduate study is being made available 
in Canada and the United States, and 
mission funds are sending Chinese 
Christian professors to Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University. In North 
America, Chinese students and _ profes- 
sors are helped to make use of their skills 
while they earn their living. 

The Board also promotes projects in 
research and translation. Its ofhces are 
in 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


British Book Club 


Has American Branch 


The British SCM Book Club has 
gained a solid reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its output at the very low 
club rate of $5 for six books a year. 
Among its current offerings are: After 
the Apostles—John Foster; The Chrts- 
tian Misston—Max Warren; Christian 
Partnership—Stephen Neill. 

You can join the British SCM Book 
Club through Association Press Book 
Store, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


with the God who comes to us jp 
Jesus Christ, and with the people of 
God—with that earthy thing, the 
Church which is His body. 

So often Christianity appears to yg 
to be a series of rather frightening de. 
mands—intellectual, moral and 
spiritual—as if it were a new legalism 
a new moralism. There is an old 
Welsh carol which sets forth in moy. 
ing simplicity the central fact of and 
meaning of our faith— 

“All poor men and humble, 

All lame men who stumble, 
Come haste ye, nor feel ye afraid, 
For Jesus our treasure 


With Love past all measure 
In lowly, poor manger was laid. 


“Then haste we to show him 

The praises we owe him, 

Our service he ne’er can despise, . , , 

“Come haste ye, nor feel ye afraid.” 

Because we too know ourselves to 
be both poor men and humble—and 
lame men who stumble—that is the 
place where we can find the hope of 
our calling and know that we are 
no longer outsiders or aliens but fel- 
low citizens with every other Chris. 
tian and partners in God's sovereign 
purpose within and beyond history, 


“Here is India to the life!’’* 


CTHAT 


A South India Diary 
by BISHOP J. E. L. NEWBIGIN 


* “Deeply informing and distinguished 
in its moving simplicity of style, Bishop 
Newbigin’s book gives its reader an 
intimate sense of acquaintance with the 
Indian villagers and of identification 
with the trials and triumphs of his fel- 
low Christians in a church now giving 
what is probably the most significant 
demonstration of Christian unity in the 
world.”—Franklin D. Cogswell 

This is the human, colorful, and mov- 
ing journal of a bishop of the unified 
Church of South India. Selected as a 
study book for the Student Volunteer 
Movement’s Quadrennial Conference. 


Cloth binding, $1.50 
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Program Cues for March 


Protect the Heritage of Civil Liberty 


MEETING ONE 
The Christian Roots of Freedom 


Sources which the Program Committee 
will want to study in planning this meet- 


ing are: “Freedom Stems From God”— 


David Roberts (p. 5 f., in this magazine), 
and “Civil Liberties on the Campus,” 
in NSCY program paper. 


“The American Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, the Four Freedoms, the report 
of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights and what we commonly know as 
academic freedom, all grow directly from 
one culture of Protestant Christianity. 
There are some other auxiliary roots in 
the French and American revolutions, 
in the Age of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, but the main roots dig 
deeply into the Christian faith and tradt- 
tion. They draw nourishment from the 
life, death and victory of Jesus Christ, 
the first century Christian community, 
the letter of Paul to the Church in Ga- 
latia, the virile faith of the reformers 
and the independent English sects of the 
seventeenth century. The freedoms we 
cherish have their roots deeply imbedded 
in the Christian religion”—Ray Gibbons 
in Civil Liberties on the Campus. 


The meeting might be divided into 
three parts: 

1. A worship service based on the 
experience of Peter and John _ before 
the Sanhedrin, Acts 4:19. 

2. A brief discussion of the major 
sources of freedom (the Bible; ethics 
and natural law; and history—see pro- 
gram paper) by a mature student or a 
professor of government. 

3. Study of the Biblical sources of 
freedom in groups of ten to fifteen 
persons (see program paper). 


MEETING Two 


Students Uphold Academic Freedom (using 
role-playing as the method of presentation) 


ROLE-PLAYING is a simple drama 
in which two or more people act out a 
situation relating to a problem or idea 
which a group is considering. Either the 
leader or the group can choose the 
situation and define the characters, but 
no one memorizes a part. Conversation 
is spontaneous. ROLE-PLAYING may 
be used as a rehearsal for a real-life situa- 
tion, to analyze or diagnose a problem, 
to bring out different viewpoints, to 
present alternative courses of action, 
and to develop skill in dealing with 
people. The situation should be made as 
realistic as possible. The following steps 
are essential: 
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1. Choosing the problem 

2. Agreeing on the details of the 
situation 

3. Defining the roles to be played 

4. Clarifying the part taken by the 
audience 

5. The role-playing itself (done once 
or several times) 

6. Discussing the situation after the 
role-playing 


Suggested Problem I: A_ professor 
from another college, who advocates 
progressive methods of teaching, has 
spoken on your campus. The local news- 
papers, disagreeing with the views of 
the professor, have attacked the college 
in an editorial. As a result, the presi- 
dent of the college makes a ruling that 
henceforth only those speakers whom 
he has approved can address campus 
groups. 

A group of campus leaders sees this 
ruling as an abridgement of academic 
freedom and decides to call upon the 
president to present their views. The 
scene takes place in the president's office. 
One person takes the part of the presi- 
dent. Members of the committee might 
be representatives of the Student Coun- 
cil, the College Religious Council and 
the CA. The committee, having met be- 
forehand knows the points it plans to 
raise with the president. The person who 
takes the role of the president must take 
into consideration the many pressures 
which are on him from groups outside, 
as well as inside the college. 

The leader of the meeting may need 
to take the first thirty minutes for dis- 
cussion with the whole group in clarify- 
ing the situation, in casting the char- 
acters, and defining the issues to be dis- 
cussed. Then he reviews the scene and 
the roles, announces that the committee 
has just arrived in the president’s office 
and that he does not know why they 
have come. He tells the audience to 
watch the president's reaction to what 
the students say, and his to what they say. 
Then he withdraws and the play begins. 

The role-playing lasts about fifteen 
minutes, but is stopped by the leader 
while the discussion is still heated. 

In the discussion, the president is 
asked for his reactions, then committee 
members give theirs and the audience 
is asked to discuss the issues involved. 

For suggested arguments for the com- 
mittee to use, see Religious Groups De- 
fend Freedom of Speech—Russell Jones 
on page 10. 


Suggested Problem II: The college 
allows students little or no participation 
in school government. After discussing 
the situation in a CA meeting, the 
group decides to send a committee to 
the president to see that a student-faculty 
committee be set up to work with the 


administration on problems directly af- 
fecting students. The scene takes place 
in the president’s office. 


Suggested Problem III: An instruc- 
tor in a sophomore course in contem- 
porary American literature gains per- 
mission from the English Department's 
Committee on Required Reading to 
include John Dos Passos’ book USA on 
the reading list. A student’s parent pro- 
tests to a member of the Board of 
Regents that a book containing “obscene 
and vile language” should not be on a 
sophomore reading list. When the CA 
cabinet hears that the president has 
threatened to dismiss the professor, it 
discusses the issue. A motion is made to 
send a committee to the president to 
protest. Student A voices the danger of 
limiting academic freedom. Student B 
fears that such action may damage the 
CA's position with the administration. 
Student C sees the importance of the is- 
sue, but fears having the CA linked with 
other “radical” campus groups that have 
already taken a stand. The president of 
the CA is interested in seeing that all 
points of view are heard before a vote 
is taken and that the issue under dis- 
cussion is not the morality of the book 
but the right of a teacher to prescribe 
the reading material for his courses. 


MEETING THREE 
Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility 


Ask a panel of two students and three 
professors to discuss the issue of academic 
freedom. Ask one student to present the 
effect of the fear of unsustained at- 
tacks by members of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees upon freedom of 
expression on the campus (see SPAN, 
page 24). 

For resources see Freedom in Educa- 
tion by Louis Joughin, p. 9, and Civil 
Liberties of Teachers and Students, pub- 
lished by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Nu 


MEETING 
Due Process of Law Denied (a Movie) 


The film Due Process of Law Dented 
consists of excerpts from The Ox-Bow 
Incident. The 16 mm film is available 
from the ILGWU Film Library, 1710 
Broadway, New York, N.Y., without fee; 
and from Association Films, 35 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. at a rental 
of $4.50. Running time 30 minutes. 


Suggested Introduction: The film 
action takes place when the West was 
“wild” and individuals felt justified in 
taking the law into their own hands. 
Today, due process of law, the right 
of every individual to a fair and im- 
partial trial, is being denied in equally 
dangerous but more subtle ways. Indi- 
viduals are put on trial in the columns 
of newspapers with little chance to 
answer the charges. Reputable men are 
attacked verbally in congressional com- 
mittees with no opportunity for rebuttal. 
Persons are convicted of “subversive 


Continued on next page 
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